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Manual of Anthropometry, that the official reports of the prescription of 1912 
were published only on the other side of the Atlantic, and appeared in an American 
journal for the first time in 1919, when Dr. Duckworth's official report was 
reprinted by Dr. Hrdlicka in his new American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 

While this statement, so far as regards only the official reports, is strictly true, 
I should have mentioned also that unofficial, but equally accurate and trustworthy, 
reports were published in other countries, and especially should I have cited the 
report of Dr. MacCurdy, also a member of the Committee which drew up the 
prescription in Geneva. His report in full of this prescription was translated 
by him at the time of the Congress from Dr. Rivet's personal copy, and appeared 
during the same year, in both Science and the American Anthropologist. Had I 
noticed this in time I would certainly have brought it to the attention of the 
readers of my book, and wish to take this opportunity to rectify my unintentional 
neglect. 

The citations referred to are the following: 

Science: N. S., Vol. 36, No. 931, Nov. i, 1912, pp. 603-608. 

American Anthropologist: Vol. 14, No. 4, Oct.— Dec, 1912, pp. 621-631. 

Harris Hawthorne Wilder 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., 

December 17, 1920 

Note on Cadzow's, " Native Copper Objects of the Copper Eskimo" 

The specimens that are described and illustrated by Mr. Cadzow 
(Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1920, Msc. Pubs. 
No. 8) were obtained in 1919 at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River, 
where a small party of Copper Eskimos was spending the summer. 

For nearly twenty years the Copper Eskimos have been in almost 
continuous contact with white men, and their culture has undergone a 
profound change. Now there is hardly a bow in the country, iron has 
superseded copper in nearly everything, and the old style of dress is 
being rapidly abandoned. Even in 1911 the natives had begun to manu- 
facture copper implements for sale. Dr. R. M. Anderson, who spent the 
summer of 1911 in Coronation Gulf, tells me that a Coppermine River 
Eskimo tried to sell him a copper tomahawk modelled after the Indian 
weapon. By 1914, when the southern party of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition established its headquarters in Dolphin and Union Straits, 
copper had ceased to be used, other than as rivets, in all but arrows and 
the fishing implements. 

Most of the specimens, then, that Mr. Cadzow illustrates must have 
been manufactured for sale. The majority correctly reproduce the 
ancient types, but the snow-knife (Plate Va), which is a model of the 
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bone or horn knife, haviuyak, used for chopping up the snow for the 
cooking-pot, never, as far as we know, had a copper blade. The adze 
figured in Plate VIII would probably have had in actual use a protecting 
band of seal-skin under the lashings to prevent them from being cut 
through. I am not sure whether harpoons like the one figured in Plate 
IX ever had copper shanks; normally that portion of the weapon was of 
caribou antler. The seal-indicator, to be complete, should have a small 
round disc near the bottom, although this feature is occasionally lacking. 
The remaining specimens seem not to differ from the genuinely old types 
scattered in different museums throughout America. 

D. Jenness 
Geological Survey, 
Ottawa, Canada 

The Classification of American Languages 

The recent article by Dr. Boas {American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 22, 
pp. 367 et sq.) is a discussion of the theoretical point of view one should 
adopt in classifying American languages. On the whole I am very 
much in sympathy with his remarks: see my paper on American languages 
in the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences (vol. Vii, pp. 222 
et sq., 1917). But there is one point which I think Dr. Boas overlooks 
when discussing the borrowing of morphological features, admitting 
that he has made it very plausible that a number of borrowings occur 
where they had not been previously suspected. And this is that, if the 
morphological resemblances between two supposedly distinct but con- 
tiguous stocks were entirely due to borrowings, by the doctrine of chances 
we should expect to find similar borrowings in another supposedly dis- 
tinct but contiguous stock. And this is demonstrably not the case in 
at least certain instances. Thus Athapascan, so far as we know, has 
been in just as intimate contact for a very long period with Salishan and 
Esquimauan as with Tlingit; but there is not the slightest resemblance 
structurally between Athapascan, Salishan, and Esquimauan. On the 
other hand admittedly there is a very decided structural resemblance 
between Athapascan and Tlingit, even if the amount of vocabulary 
held in common is very small. Or again, Algonquian has been in just 
as intimate contact with Iroquoian, Siouan, and Muskhogean for at 
least several hundred years as it has with Esquimauan. Yet structurally 
Esquimauan and Algonquian resemble each other, and similarly Siouan 
and Muskhogean: but observe that the first pair does not resemble the 
second pair nor does either member of the first group resemble either one 
of the second. Similar cases occur in the Southwest and also Northwest. 



